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Dewey's Strategy Is 
Fast Taking Shape 


Based on Conferences with Party 
Leaders of Many Conflicting 
Shades of Opinion 


YOUTH vs. AGE WILL BE STRESSED 


Issues Raised by Republican Conven- 
tion and Dewey’s Acceptance 
Speech Widely Debated 


The presidential campaign, although 
it will not be in full swing until after 
the Democratic National Convention, 
is well under way. Leaders of both 
major parties have been expressing 
themselves freely since the Republi- 
cans met at Chicago late last month. 
From these political utterances, the 
American people are now able to de- 
tect, in a general sort of way, how the 
battle lines are forming. It is pos- 
sible, by analyzing the platform and 
recent speeches of the Republicans, to 
gain a good idea of the strategy which 
will be followed by that party. The 
tactics which the Democrats have in 
mind will be more clearly revealed 
after their convention, but much light 
has already been shed in this connec- 
tion. 

Contrasting Views 


Since Dewey’s nomination, the Re- 
publicans have devoted themselves to 
eulogizing him, whereas the Demo- 
crats are doing everything they can 
to discredit him. As an illustration 
of the contrasting light in which he 
is viewed by supporters and opponents, 
we shall quote from two editorials 
which appeared the day after his ac- 
ceptance speech in Chicago. The first 
editorial, praising his choice by the 
Republicans, is from the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


“The convention named Governor 
Dewey because its members regarded 
him as their ablest leader—the one 
best fitted alike to run for office and to 
fill that office. It was unmistakably a 
choice based on admiration and re- 
spect. The delegates recognized his 
power—as demonstrated in his record 
8 a public servant and as a vote 


_ “What the delegates saw when the 
governor appeared before them was 
& figure that violated most of the con- 
Ventions of the political game. Mr. 
ey is not a tall figure with a wav- 
Mane and declamatory voice. He 
already belongs in a new tradition— 
of direct, simple speech and controlled 
emotion. Here was first of all an ad- 
Ministrator, who knew how to choose 
and command a staff of workers. 
“But New Yorkers ,kriow well, by 
this time the hidden fire that lies be- 
the surface of the Dewey exterior. 
force of a high order could have 
annihilated the racketeers of this city. 
Only a driving energy could have 
r a staff as he has brought 
Rew life to the old governmental forces 
at Albany. A number of speakers at 
Chicago referred to this job of house 
, i needed in the federal govern- 
Ment. It is our guess that this fact 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


We'd better be prepared for this landing 





The American Soldier 


“It has been the hackneyed theme of enemy propaganda,” comments the New 
York Times editorially, “that the American soldiers are homesick, jazz-crazed, 
immature boys who do not know what they are fighting for and whose fighting 
morale could best be undermined by lullabies of home or an offer of the joys of 
enemy prison camps. In part this enemy theme has found support in some of the 
more lugubrious reports from the battlefronts. No doubt our soldiers have learned 
to love home and country more than ever, and in contrast to the Nazi fanatics 
they have no love for fighting for its own sake, or for the heroics with which 
our enemies seek to whip up their own courage. Even in uniform they are 
still primarily civilians and normal human beings, with normal instincts and desires, 
and they make no secret of this. But beneath some of the superficialities and 
some of the inarticulateness about fundamentals that are part of the conventional 
American pattern, there is also something else—something which was always 
there and which the war has again brought to fore—and that is the iron in the 
American soul. The enemy is discovering that, and America will have further 
proof of it before the fighting ends. For, to quote the tribute of the London 
Sunday Express, the boys from everyone’s next door who marched off to war 
‘have proved themselves to be a race of great fighters in the very front rank of 
men at arms.’ Theirs is the spirit which spells the doom of Hitlerism. It also 
assures the future of America.” ‘ 

Hanson W. Baldwin, military analyst for the Times, has watched the American 
soldier in action and joins in paying tribute to his prowess in battle. In comment- 
ing upon his performance in the Normandy campaign Mr. Baldwin says: “In the 
fighting that led to the fall of Cherbourg many men and many units—British and 
American—deserve the accolade of history. Many of the finest deeds of this part 
of the French campaign probably will have to await a quieter period before they 
can be fully recounted; others will never be known because the men who per- 
formed them and the men who saw them are dead.” Mr: Baldwin then lists certain 
units which he saw in action—the Army and Navy demolition units “who cleared 
a path in the face of fierce enemy fire through the beach obstacles”; the Rangers, 
the 101st and Eighty-Second Airborne Divisions, the First and Twenty-Ninth 
Divisions. Of the Twenty-Ninth, he says: 

“This correspondent has never seen men with greater weariness in their faces 
—men who had become veterans in five days and whose eyes were already glazed 
with the things they had seen and suffered—than the troops of the Twenty-Ninth 
Division moving up to battle toward Carentan about D-day plus four or five. 
They had clearly fought and marched and died; there was about them the utter 


. fatigue of battle.” 


Russian Offensive 


Speeds Nazi Defeat 


Soviet Armies Are Making Faster 
Progress Than in Their 


Previous Campaigns 
GERMANS FACE DISASTER IN EAST 


Present Drive Seen as Part of Larger 


Campaign Mapped out at Teh- 
eran by Allied Chiefs 


While Americans have been more 
interested in the military campaigns 
in France and Italy and the Pacific, 
where our own fighting men are wag- 
ing gigantic struggles, the present of- 
fensive in Russia is coming more and 
more to the fore. On the eastern front, 
battles surpassing in intensity any of 
this war, are now taking place. After 
months of relative calm, during which 
the Soviets made preparations for 
what they hope will be the final drive 
of the war, the full fury of the Red 
Army is being unleashed against the 
Nazis. 

The present offensive is now in its 
third week. It was launched in ac- 
cordance with the grand strategy 
mapped out at the Teheran conference 
of last December. At that time, # 
was agreed that Germany would be 
hit from the east, the south, and the 
west. Six months after the conference, 
the world has seen the unfolding of 
that plan. Late in May, the stalemate 
on the Italian front was broken with 
a mighty offensive which has already 
resulted in the capture of Rome and a 
successful march up the peninsula. 
The blow from the south has struck 
with telling results. 


Grand Strategy 


The long-awaited blow from the 
west came with the invasion of France. . 
With the capture of Cherbourg the 
Allies have won a foothold on the con- 
tinent from which they cannot be 
pushed and from which they can 
spread out and engage the German 
armies of the west in the decisive bat- 
tles of the war in that region. Only 
17 days later, the next phase of the 
Teheran strategy was undertaken with 
the blows from the east. The coming 
weeks and months will reveal the other 
features of the grand strategy of the 
United Nations. 

The Germans now find themselves 
confronted with a situation which re- 
sulted in their defeat in the First 
World War and against which they 
have been warned by military experts 
from the days of Bismarck to the 
present. That situation is the neces- 
sity of fighting a war on more than 
one front at the same time. Hitler 
himself warned against a repetition of 
this error of the First World War 
when he wrote his book Mein Kampf. 
Notwithstanding all these forewarn- 
ings, the Nazis find themselves fight- 
ing today not on two fronts, but on 
three major fronts, with minor the- 
aters. occupying large numbers of 
their troops, and with the grim pros- 
pect of additional major fronts still 
to be opened. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Republican presidential nominee and his wife 


The Dewey Strategy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


had much to do with the choice of Mr. 
Dewey. More from instinct than 
knowledge, the delegates felt that the 
governor was, by nature and training, 
the man to perform the Herculean 
task that lies ahead at Washington. 

“It is a task that no ordinary politi- 
cal leader, however honest and well 
meaning, could possibly accomplish. 
There is a call for administrative abil- 
ity of the highest quality. And there 
is equally a call for indomitable cour- 
age, steadfastness and power to com- 
mand. We are confident that, con- 
fronted by these tests, the Chicago 
convention did a great day’s work in 
naming Governor Dewey for the presi- 
dency.” 

The second editorial to which we 
have referred appeared in the pro- 
Roosevelt newspaper PM. It is highly 
critical of Mr. Dewey: 


Critical of Dewey 


“Since the Republican Party leaders 
had nothing affirmative to say to the 
country, they chose a man whose tactic 
has been to play safe, and whose out- 
standing quality thus far has been si- 
lence... 

“This does not mean that Dewey 
has not taken positions in the past. 
He has. But they have been the posi- 
tions of a man who simply did not 
know how to calculate the forces loose 
in the world, and who thought it safer 
therefore to keep his eyes not on the 
world, but on the conventional preju- 
dices of potential voters, 

“At a time when the great need 
was for collective security, he warned 
against ‘entangling alliances.’ Two 
months after Dunkirk he declared 
himself for isolationism .. . 

“When the Lend-Lease bill was first 
introduced into Congress, he called it 
‘an attempt to abolish free govern- 
ment in the United States.’ Later, 
when Wendell Willkie had come out 
strongly for Lend-Lease after his re- 
turn from England, Dewey came out 
mildly for it. From that day (Feb. 
12, 1941) until Pearl Harbor, Dewey 
refused to be drawn into any discus- 
sions of foreign policy, on the ground 
that he was head of the USO drive. 
This meant that he was conveniently 
noncommittal during the hottest days 
of the Great Debate between the isola- 
tionists and interventionists—a man 
who thought that a public figure had 
a right to be neutral in the great 
moral battle of our time; neutral as 
between the doctor and the disease, 


neutral as between life-affirming ac- 
tion and life-denying inaction. 

“This is the man whom the Republi- 
cans have chosen to lead America in 
carrying a world war to victory and 
organizing a postwar world—a man 
who has shown shrewdness but no 
boldness, cunning but no wisdom, 
tactical ability in politics but no under- 
standing of the deep forces of his time 
and his world.” 

As the campaign proceeds, Mr. 
Dewey’s political record, ability, char- 
acter, and personality will be ac- 
claimed and castigated in the nation’s 
political arena. If Roosevelt is his 
opponent, the two men will be com- 
pared from every conceivable angle 
—age, experience, vision, power of 
leadership, and other qualities. 

Meanwhile, the Republican line of 
attack against the Administration is 
being whipped into form by the party 
leaders, under the direction of Mr. 
Dewey. We shall briefly summarize 
some of the major points which will 
be stressed during the campaign by 
the Republicans, after which we shall 
summarize the defense position which 
is expected to be adopted by the Demo- 
crats. Here is what the Republicans 
have been saying up to now: 

The members of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration have grown “old, tired, 
and quarrelsome” in office. Youth 
and renewed vigor need to be injected 
into the executive arm of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Dewey has proved above 





all else to be a first-rate administra- 
tor. As governor of New York, he 
has appointed able men under him— 
men young enough and vigorous 
enough to do a good job. He can be 
depended upon to do the same thing as 
President of the United States. 

The Republicans will keep the best 
part of the social and economic pro- 
gram which has been adopted in re- 
cent years. Their platform promises 
to extend social security, maintain ex- 
isting labor legislation, and give finan- 
cial support to farmers when they 
need such assistance. In addition, 
however, the Republicans will elimi- 
nate the irritating and harmful ad- 
ministrative defects in applying these 
laws. They will bring all the hodge- 
podge of labor agencies under a strong, 
unified Department of Labor, headed 
by a labor leader. By so doing, the 
present chaotic confusion of conflict- 
ing authority and rules will end. 


Private Industry 


The nation may expect, under a Re- 
publican administration, a govern- 
ment which will encourage private in- 
dustry instead of adopting a hostile 
policy toward it. There may have to 
be some federal assistance in provid- 
ing jobs for workers during the transi- 
tion period from war to peace, but we 
can never permanently solve our un- 
employment problem if the govern- 
ment continues to harass and stifle 
private industry, as the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has done.» After seven 
years of experimentation before the 
war, the New Deal was still confronted 
by millions of unemployed despite 
the vast sums of money it had spent 
and the stifling curbs on free enter- 
prise and individual initiative which 
it had imposed. 

It will require a Chief Executive 
with Dewey’s rare talent for organ- 
ization and administration to sim- 
plify and reduce in extent the fan- 
tastic maze of agencies which now 
compose the New Deal bureaucracy. 
Moreover, Dewey is almost certain to 
get along better with Congress than 
President Roosevelt can expect to if 
he is reelected for a fourth term. 

So far as the war is concerned, it 
will go along in the same manner 
whether a Republican or Democratic 
administration is in power. In both 
cases, the military decisions will be 
left to the military leaders. On the 
home front, the situation could not be 
more muddled under a Republican ad- 
ministration than it is now and there 
is every reason to believe that it would 
be greatly improved. With respect 
to the postwar international policy of 
the United States, the majority of 
American people, through their elected 





Governor John W. Bricker and wife, with their adopted son, John 











representatives to Congress, are go. 
ing to decide what we should do. No 
small group of leaders in Washington 
is going to get away with dictating the 
answer to this question. 

Such, very sketchily, are some of 
the main talking points which will be 


emphasized by the Republicans dur.’ 


ing the campaign. There will be 
much elaboration and argumentation 
on each of these points, as well ag 
others, in the weeks ahead. Mean. 
while, however, the Democrats are los. 
ing no time in replying to the Republi- 
can criticisms. These are some of the 
things they are now saying: 

It is not the age of government 
leaders that counts but rather the ex- 
tent of their progressive spirit. The 
Roosevelt administration may consist 
of older men but they are much more 
youthful and forward-looking in their 
thinking than are most of the younger 
Republicans. To turs: the government 
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TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


Gosh! And he didn’t even leave his seat 
to do it! 


over to younger, less experienced men 
at this fateful period in our history 
would be unwise. 

Regardless of the charge of whole- 
sale inefficiency and confusion on the 
home front, the fact remains that fac- 
tory and farm production have broken 
all records; that Dewey himself, in 
his acceptance speech, spoke of the 

“marvels of production in the war 
plants”; that the civilian population, 
due to government planning, has_not 
gone hungry or been denied essential 
comforts despite the tremendous de- 
mands of the armed forces; that price 
control has prevented the costly in- 
flation which occurred in the last war. 

The Republicans claim, as they did 
back in President Hoover’s adminis- 
tration, that private industry can pro- 
vide jobs for all who want them. Per- 
haps it can, and the Roosevelt admin- 
istration will give it every opportunity 
to try to do so. If, however, private 
industry fails in-this attempt, the 
American people know that the Roose 
velt administration will provide pub 
lic-sponsored employment for those 
who can’t find jobs, but they cannot 
be at all certain that the Republicans 
would do this. 

Despite the attempt of the Republi- 


‘can Party to convince the Americat 


people that it would continue the ad- 
vance leadership of the Democratic 
Party in the fields of foreign policy, 
labor, agriculture, and social security, 
the workers, farmers, and Americans 
generally know what they can expect 
from the present Administration in 
such matters, whereas the past record 
of Republicans, together with theif 
more recent performances in Congress; 
cannot but leave much room for doubt 
as to what they would actually do if 
they should again regain cqntrol of 
the executive branch of the goveri- 
ment. 
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Highlights of Republican Party Platform 


The tragedy of wars is upon our country as 
we meet to consider the problems of govern- 
ment and our people. We take this oppor- 
tunity to render homage and enduring grati- 
tude to those brave members of our armed 
forces who have already made the supreme 
sacrifice, and to those who stand ready to 
make the same sacrifice that the American 
course of life may be secure. Mindful of the 
solemn hours and humbly conscious of our 
heavy responsibilities, the Republican party 
in convention assembled presents herewith 
its principles and makes these covenants with 
the people of our nation... . 


The War and the Peace 


We declare our relentless aim to win the 
war against all our enemies: (1) for our own 
American security and welfare; (2) to make 
and keep the Axis powers impotent to renew 
tyranny and attack; (3) for the attainment 
of peace and freedom based on justice and 
security. 

We shall seek to achieve such aims through 
organized international cooperation and not 
by joining a world state. 

We favor responsible participation by the 
United States in post-war cooperative organi- 
zation among sovereign nations to prevent 
military aggression and to attain permanent 
peace with organized justice in a free world. 

Such organization should develop effective 
cooperative means to direct peace forces to 
prevent or repel military aggression. Pend- 
ing this, we pledge continuing collaboration 
with the United Nations to assure these ulti- 
mate objectives. .. . 

We shall keep the American people in- 
formed concerning all agreements with for- 
eign nations. In all of these undertakings 
we favor the widest consultation of the gal- 
lant men and women in our armed forces, 
who have a special right to speak with au- 
thority in behalf of the security and liberty 
for which they fight. We shall sustain the 
Constitution of the United States in the 
attainment of .our international aims; and 
pursuant to the Constitution of the United 
States any treaty or agreement to attain such 
aims made on behalf of the United States with 
any other nation or any association of nations 
shall be made only by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. 

We shall at all times protect. the essential 
interests and resources of the United States. 


Pan-American Relations 

We shall develop Pan-American solidarity. 
The citizens of our neighboring nations in 
the Western Hemisphere are, like ourselves, 
Americans. Cooperation with them shall be 
achieved through mutual agreement and with- 
out interference in the internal affairs of any 
nation. Our policy should be a genuine good- 
neighbor policy commanding their respect, 
and not one based on the reckless squan- 
dering of American funds by overlapping 
agencies. ... 


Private Enterprise 


We shall devote: ourselves ‘to re-establish- 
ing liberty at home. : 

We shall adopt a program to put men to 
work in peace industry as promptly as pos- 
sible and with special attention to those who 
have made sacrifice by serving in the armed 
forces. We shall take government out of 
competition with private industry and ter- 
minate rationing, price fixing, and all other 
emergency powers. We shall promote the 


—— 


fullest stable employment through private 
enterprise. . 


Social Security 

We pledge our support of the following: 

1. Extension of the existing old-age insur- 
ance and unemployment systems to all em- 
ployes not already covered. 

2. The return of the public employment- 
office system to the states at the earliest pos- 
sible time, financed as before Pearl Harbor. 

3. A careful study of federal-state pro- 
grams for maternal and child health, depend- 
ent children, and assistance to the blind, with 
a view to strengthening these programs. 

4. The continuation of these and other pro- 
grams relating to health, and the stimulation 
by federal aid of state plans to make medical 
and hospital service available to those in 
need without disturbing doctor-patient rela- 
tionship or socializing medicine. 

5. The stimulation of state and local plans 
to provide decent low-cost housing properly 
financed by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, or otherwise, when such housing cannot 
be supplied or financed by private sources. 


Labor 

The Republican party is the historical 
champion of free labor... . 

The New Deal has usurped selfish and par- 
tisan control over the functions of Govern- 
ment agencies where labor relations are con- 
cerned. ... 

We condemn the gradual but effective crea- 
tion of a labor front as but one of the New 
Deal’s steps toward a totalitarian state... . 

The Secretary of Labor should be a repre- 
sentative of labor. The office of the Secretary 
of Labor was created under a Republican 
President, William Howard Taft. It was 
intended that a representative of labor should 
occupy this cabinet office. The present ad- 
ministration is the first to disregard this 
intention. 

The Republican party accepts the purposes 
of the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Wage and Hour Act, the Social Security Act 
and all other Federal statutes designed to 
promote and protect the welfare of American 
working men and women, and we promise a 
fair and just administration of these laws. 

American well being is indivisible. Any 
national program which injures the national 
economy inevitably injures the wage-earner. 


Small business is the basis of American 
enterprise. It must be preserved. If pro- 
tected against discrimination and afforded 
equality of opportunity throughout the na- 
tion, it will become the most potent factor 
in providing employment. It must also be 
aided by changes in taxation, by eliminating 
excessive and repressive regulation and gov- 
ernment competition, by the enforcement of 
laws against monopoly and unfair competi- 
tion, and by providing simpler and cheaper 
methods for obtaining venture capital neces- 
sary for growth and expansion. 

For the protection of the public, and for 
the security of millions of holders of policies 
of insurance in mutual and private companies, 
we insist upon strict and exclusive regulation 
and supervision of the business of insurance 
by the several states where local conditions 
are best known and where local needs can 
best be met... . 


Taxes and the Tariff 


As soon as the war ends the present rates 
of taxation on individual incomes, on cor- 


porations and on consumption should be re- 
duced as far as is consistent with the payment 
of the normal expenditures of government in 
the post-war period. We reject the theory 
of restoring prosperity through government 
spending and deficit financing. 

We shall eliminate from the budget all 
wasteful and unnecessary expenditures and 
exercise the most rigid economy... . 

We assure American farmers, livestock 
producers, workers and industry that we will 
establish and maintain a fair protective tariff 
on competitive products so that the standards 
of living of our people shali not be impaired 
through the importation of commodities pro- 
duced abroad by labor or producers function- 
ing upon lower standards than our own... . 


Constitutional Amendments 


We favor an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that no person shall be Presi- 
dent of the United States for more than two 
terms of four years each. 

We favor submission by Congress to the 
states of an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for equal rights for men and 
women. We favor job opportunities in the 
post-war world open to men and women alike 
without discrimination in rate of pay because 
of sex. 


Veterans 


We approve, have supported and have aided 
in the enactment of laws which provide for 
re-employment of veterans of this war in 
their old positions, for mustering-out-pay, 
for pensions for widows and orphans of such 
veterans killed or disabled, for rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans, for temporary unem- 
ployment benefits, for education and voca- 
tional training, and for assisting veterans in 
acquiring homes and farms and in establish- 
ing themselves in business. 

Minorities 

We unreservedly condemn the injection 
into American life of appeals to racial or 
religious prejudice. 

We pledge an immediate Congressional 
inquiry to ascertain the extent to which mis- 
treatment, segregation, and discrimination 
against Negroes who are in our armed forces 
are impairing morale and efficiency and the 
adoption of corrective legislation. 

We pledge the establishment by Federal 
legislation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 

The payment of any poll tax should not 
be a condition of voting in Federal elections, 
and we favor immediate submission of a Con- 
stitutional amendment for its abolition. 

We favor legislation against lynching and 
pledge our sincere efforts in behalf of its 
early enactment. 


Conclusion 


The acceptance of the nominations made 
by this convention carries with it, as a matter 
of private honor and public faith, an under- 
taking by each candidate to be true to the 
principles and program herein set forth. 

The essential question at trial in this nation 
is whether men can organize together in a 
highly industrialized society, succeed, and 
still be free. That is the essential question. 

In this time of confusion and strife, when 
moral values are being crushed on every side, 
we pledge ourselves to uphold with all our 
strength the Bill of Rights, the Constitution, 
and the law of the land. We so pledge our- 
selves that the American tradition may stand 
forever as the beacon light of civilization. 
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The Story of the 


The War Fronts 


The most spectacular victories— 
and the most important so far as 
dealing body blows to the Nazi armies 
is concerned—are taking place on the 
eastern front (see page 1). In the 
west, the last week has seen the open- 
ing of new campaigns following the 
capture of the port of Cherbourg. 
The British have made a determined 
drive to seize the vital city of Caen, 
where the heaviest fighting of the 
Normandy campaign has been taking 
place. Fierce tank. battles have been 
in progress, and the Germans have 
launched numerous counterattacks to 
hold back the British. They are re- 
ported to have rushed large numbers 
of reserves from elsewhere in France 
and from Germany to hold the Allies 
back. 

Meanwhile, speculations grow as 
to the next move in the Allies’ grand 
strategy in the west. The Germans, 
like the rest of the world, are uncer- 
tain whether the Allies will concen- 
trate their main effort on the Cher- 
bourg peninsula, fanning out from 
their now firmly established beach- 
head, or whether other important 
landings are in store. At the same 
time, there are reports of increased 
activities by the French Underground 
in various parts of the country. Guer- 
rilla fighting has broken out in sev- 
eral parts of the interior. 

Since the invasion and the opening 
of the Russian offensive, there has 
been a tendency to overlook the air 
war. It should not be forgotten that 
Allied bombers are continuing their 
pounding of industrial targets 
throughout Germany and German- 
occupied Europe. The latest raids 
have been concentrated on aircraft 
and synthetic oil plants in the attempt 
to weaken at the source Germany’s 
ability to wage war. 

In Italy, the British Eighth and the 
American Fifth Armies continue their 
advances toward the German Gothic 
Line, based on Pisa-Florence-Rimini. 
Since the beginning of the present 
offensive in that theater, German 
losses in dead and captured have 
totaled 80,000 to 100,000. 

’ In the Pacific theater, the Allied 
offensive continues on Saipan Island, 
where Marines and doughboys are 
slowly consolidating their positions 
against stiff resistance. The Japanese 
appear determined to delay as long 


The Normandy Front 


as possible our seizure of the island, 
for they realize that it will be used as 
an advance air base for attacks upon 
the Philippines and Japan proper. 
Carrier-based planes have made im- 
portant attacks upon other islands in 
the Marianas group, including Guam, 
and have struck at the base at Truk 
and at various points in the Bonin 
Islands. 

Allied control of northern Burma 
has been virtually guaranteed with 
the seizure of Mogaung by Chinese 
troops under General Stilwell’s com- 
mand. Mogaung was one of the two 
Japanese supply bases in northern 
Burma and the other, Myitkyina, has 
been surrounded and rendered use- 
less. These victories in Burma are 
vital steps in the drive to open a land 
route into western China. 

In China itself, the land fighting 
continues to go against the Chinese. 
Following the seizure of Changsha, 
the Japanese are threatening the city 
of Hengyang, in Hunan province, an- 
other vital link in the road to the 
China coast. The Japanese appear 
determined to reach the coast and to 
consolidate their position there before 
the American Navy can blast an open- 
ing to that part of Asia. 


Too Early to Cheer 


Hard-headed advice from the men 
who know warns the American people 
that “there is still a tough fight ahead 
of us” in the war. The somber re- 
port comes from Admiral Ernest King, 


General George C. Marshall, and Gen- 
eral Henry Arnold, all recently re- 
turned from the Normandy front 
where they had viewed Allied prog- 
ress in the invasion. 

“The recent favorable course of the 
fighting seems to have persuaded some 
people that the war is as good as won,” 
said these leaders, “and that accord- 
ingly they can throw up their war 
jobs and go back to civilian life. No 
doubt most of the men at the front 
would also like easier and better paid 
peacetime jobs; but they are sticking 
to the jobs they have now. 

“There is still a tough fight ahead 
of us. Anyone can see that deser- 
tions on the fighting fronts would pro- 
tract the war and reduce our prospects 
of victory. Desertions on the home 
front would tend to the same result. 
The war is not yet won; it will be won 
the sooner if everybody in war work 
sticks to his job till complete victory 
has been attained.” 

Marshall, King, and Arnold deliv- 
ered their views to President Roose- 
velt, who in turn made part of the 
report public. The three military 
chieftains explained what prompted 
them to speak out by saying: “On our 
return from the front in Normandy 
we perceive a state of mind in this 
country against which we believe the 
public should be warned. 

“Backed by the enormous material 
production that has been made pos- 
sible by American industry and labor,” 
they continued, “we can look forward 
to an eventual complete victory over 
our enemies. 

“This depends, however, on a con- 
tinuance of the full support now given 
to the fighting forces by the home 
front. The battles now in progress 
entail heavy losses in material which 
American industry must replace, and 
any slackening in the needed produc- 
tion will only delay ultimate victory.” 


Latin American Relations 


The attempt to bind the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere into a solid 
unit of opposition to the Axis has been 
frustrated by the actions of two of 
the Latin American countries—Bolivia 
and Argentina. Diplomatic efforts 
since the war have been directed at 
bringing these two nations into the 
united front. In the case of Bolivia 
recent progress has been made. With 
Argentina the situation is worse. 

The improvement in relations with 
Bolivia is seen in the decision of the 
United States and the other nations of 
the hemisphere to extend diplomatic 


recognition to the government now ip 
power. That government, it will be 
remembered, seized power last Decem. 
ber by overthrowing the government 
then in office. In consultation with 
the other nations of the hemisphere, 
we refused to recognize it as the legal 
government of Bolivia. Our reason 
was the well-grounded suspicion that 
the men who engineered the overthrow 
of the government had the strong 
support of the military clique which 
rules Argentina and that consequently 
the new Bolivian rulers would be pro- 
Axis in their policy. 

During the last six months, the 
State Department feels, the Bolivian 
government has proved its sincere 
support of the United Nations cause 
by taking a number of concrete steps, 
It has eliminated many members with 
Axis sympathies. It has seized Axis. 
owned business firms. Finally, it has 
deported large numbers of Germans 
and Japanese who were known en- 
emies of the United Nations. Thus 
Bolivia has been restored as a member 
in good standing of the Westem 
Hemisphere family. 

Unfortunately, no such improve 
ment can be noted in our relations 
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Hitched to a falling star 


with Argentina—second. largest na- 
tion of South America and in many 
ways the most powerful. We siill 
refuse to recognize the government 
controlled by the military clique 
headed by General Farrell. That gov- 
ernment has become more openly hos- 
tile to the United Nations by clamp 
ing down on the expression of all views 
favorable to the Allied cause and by 
openly expressing sympathy for the 
Axis. An example of this hostility is 
seen in an address given June 10. by 
Colonel Juan Peron, minister of war 
in the cabinet. Given four days after 
the invasion, the address said that 
from the standpoint of Argentina it 
made little difference whether the wat 
ended in an Allied or an Axis victory. 
Peron said further that a totalitarian 
state, modeled after the Nazi state, 
was the only answer for Argentina. 

Whether the United States will g° 
so far as to break relations enti 
with Argentina is not known. It is 
regarded as an ominous sign that we 
have recalled our ambassador to At 
gentina, Norman Armour, “for com 
sultation.” This may or may not b 
the preliminary step to the rupture of 
diplomatic relations. 


10 Years of FHA 


As the Federal Housing Admini 
tration receritly celebrated the first 
decade of its existence, praise of i 
service to the nation came from manY 
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quarters and a promise of its con- 
tinuance was written into the Re- 
publican Party’s platform. During 
the last ten years FHA has made a 
commendable record in both peace- 
time and wartime years. Nearly six 
million families are enjoying better 
housing through loans insured by 
FHA. Since the outbreak of the war 
FHA has worked with private builders 
to furnish housing facilities for essen- 
tial war workers. The FHA now 
operates as a branch of the National 
Housing Agency. 

Conceived as a peacetime agency, 
FHA is looking to the time when it 
will again be called upon to aid the 
financing of peacetime homes. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
postwar demand for housing will be 
tremendous and FHA is planning now 
to meet this demand adequately. In 
addition to its regular program of 
insuring loans, FHA will exert every 
possible effort to check inflationary 
prices for postwar homes and insist 
that homes bought meet FHA stand- 
ards. 


Republican First Families 


The spotlight on Thomas Dewey 
and John Bricker also shines on their 
families, who will become the na- 
tion’s first families if the Republi- 
cans win the November election. 

Mrs. Dewey, who can claim both 
Texas and Oklahoma as home states, 
trained for a singing career, and it 
was while studying music that she 
met a fellow student who was to be- 
come her husband. The Deweys have 
two sons—Thomas E., Jr., 12, and 
John, nine. Frequent visitors at the 
Dewey home are Mr. Dewey’s mother 
and Mrs. Dewey’s father and mother, 
all of whom are taking a keen inter- 
est in the progress of the campaign. 

It is inevitable, of course, that com- 
parisons are being made between Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Dewey. Question- 
ing the Republican candidate’s wife, 
reporters wanted to know how active 
she would be in public affairs and 
writing. Mrs. Dewey replied that she 
preferred to leave these matters to 
Mr. Dewey and remain more in the 
background, but in no way did she 
imply criticism of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Bricker, on the other hand, 
has in the past been more active, but 
most, if not all, of her speeches have 
been to fairly small groups, such as 
women’s clubs. Like her husband, 
she hails from Ohio. The Brickers 


have a 13-year-old adopted son, John.. 


Yugoslav Unity? 


A recent series of conferences be- 
tween the premier of the Yugoslav 
government-in-exile and leaders of the 
Yugoslav National Liberation Army 
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tions to important work. Here are two girls planting trees to prevent erosion in 
the mining district of Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania. 


brought fresh hopes for unity among 
factions of Yugoslavians long in dis- 
agreement. While it was not imme- 
diately clear what agreements had 
been reached by Prime Minister Ivan 
Subasitch and Marshal Tito, leader of 
the Partisan Liberation forces, it was 
hoped that the way had been opened 
for the selection of a cabinet which 
would inspire the support of the 
heterogeneous racial and political 
groups comprising the Balkan nation 
which for many months has been oc- 
cupied by the Germans. 

Since his appointment by King 
Peter in May, Premier Subasitch has 
held all cabinet posts. He has indeed 
been the Yugoslav government-in- 
exile. While such an arrangement 
could not be continued indefinitely, 
Dr. Subasitch purposely delayed the 
selection of his colleagues until he 
could secure the support of Marshal 
Tito. 

If, during the Mediterranean con- 
ferences, Subasitch has gained the 
backing of Tito, the first hurdle has 
been cleared. But before real unity 
can be achieved the Prime Minister 
must be upheld by the various racial 
groups in Yugoslavia. The German 
propaganda machine is attempting to 
widen the gap which has separated 
these groups for years by pointing out 
that both Tito and Premier Subasitch 
are Croats. The numerically pre- 
ponderant Serbs are being told by 
the Nazi radio that their fate must 
not be entrusted to the decisions of 
two non-Serbs. 

Still, in the selection of his cabinet 
and in the administration of Yugo- 
slavian affairs, Subasitch may be able 
to convince King Peter’s subjects 
that their national, cultural, and re- 
ligious interests are being respected. 
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If so, he will bring real unity to Yugo- 
slavia for the first time in its 25 years 
of existence. 


French Underground 


A plan has been worked out whereby 
French patriots will be supplied and 
their activities co-ordinated so that 
the full weight of unified French re- 
sistance can be thrown against the 
Nazis. Brigadier General Joseph- 
Pierre Koenig, French hero of the 
North African campaign, has been 
appointed by General Eisenhower to 
give overall leadership to the many 
groups of French men and women who 
are harassing the Nazi invaders be- 
hind the lines. 

French quarters hailed the appoint- 
ment of General Koenig. He is re- 
membered for the tenacity and en- 
durance displayed at Bir Hacheim, in 
the Libyan desert, as he held out for 
many days against repeated German 
attacks. He is considered one of the 
most capable of French military men. 

For the last two months he has been 
in London working out the problems 
of supply which must be solved before 
the Underground can be reinforced. 
It is possible that he has also de- 
veloped plans for concerted efforts 
against the Germans, ranging from 
open combat to precision sabotage. 

The forces which General Koenig 
will command are growing daily. Al- 
ready there are 180,000 armed fighters 
under the direction of former army 
officers and untold numbers of others 
in smaller units. Their active sabo- 
tage of roads and rail lines, supply 
dumps and food stores has contrib- 
uted directly to the success of the 
Allied campaign in France. In two 
special communiques General Eisen- 
hower has praised French support. 


Hannover Separatism 


Hannover, in northwest Germany, 
is one of the larger provinces of the 
Reich. For centuries it had been an 
independent nation—incidentally rec- 
ognizing the king of England as its 
ruler from 1714 to 1837—when in 
1866 it was forcibly annexed by its 
powerful neighbor, Prussia. Since 
that time patriotic Hannoverians have 
persisted in anti-Prussian sentiments 
that have more than once caused em- 
barrassment in Berlin. 

Good news for the United Nations 
recently leaked out of Germany con- 
cerning Hannover. Reports from 
Sweden told of the spread of an in- 
dependence—or “separatist’”—move- 
ment in northwestern Germany aimed 
at re-establishing Hannover as a sepa- 
rate nation. Should the movement 


make any considerable headway, the 
resulting internal disunity might se- 
riously impair Germany’s ability to 
continue the war. 

Naturally the Nazis will do every- 
thing they can to suppress separatist 
movements in Hannover, or in any 
other province for that matter. The 
Swedish report states that 2300 
Hannoverian separatists have already 
been arrested by Nazi police. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
any more than a small minority of the 
citizens of Hannover are disloyal to 
the German government at the pres- 
ent time, but their numbers are sure 
to increase as the ultimate defeat of 
the Nazi armies comes nearer and 
nearer. The historical anti-Prussian 
grievances of the people of Hannover, 
Bavaria, and other provinces may be- 
come valuable assets for the Allies. 


| SMILES | 


“You know, = just can’t believe all 
you hear nowada 
“No, but you can repeat it.” 








+ 7 . 
“Martha, when that a called 
today, did you sign an for him?” 


“T should say not. thd him if he was 
bound to sell us a set of encyclopedias he 
could send them C. O. D.” 

» * * 

“So your husband is playing golf. 
What does he go around in?” 

“Usually a blind rage.” 

* . * 

“Johnson says he is in close touch with 
the heads of several big concerns.” 

“Yes, he’s a barber.” 


~ * * 


“So Miss Nellie is your 
sister. Who comes after her?’ 

Little brother: “Nobody ain’t come yet, 
but Pa says the first fellow that comes 
can have her.” 


Young man: 
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“All of a sudden my life 
I learned playing 


Banker (to actor): “No, I have not 
been inside a theater for the last 15 
years.” 

Actor: “Ah! Then you’re one of the 
reasons why I haven’t been inside of a 
bank for the last 15 years.” 


= * * 


Nearsighted old lady: “Oh, how clean 
you’ve made it. One would hardly think 
there was any glass there.” 

Window cleaner: “Well, there ain’t 
much, lady. Me and the blinkin’ ladder’s 
just been through.” 
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WIDE Wort 


Three years ago, as the Nazis were sweeping over Russia, Semyon Timoshenko, Marshal of the Soviet Union, addressed Russian officers. Today the Russians are hurling 
the Nazis back over the same road of conquest. 


Greatest Russian Offensive Moves On 


(Concluded from page 1) 


If the Germans are today confronted 
by such a hopeless military situation, 
it is not because their overall strategy 
was poorly conceived, but rather be- 
cause it failed to work out “according 
to plan.” When the Nazis started the 
Second World War, they were con- 
vinced that they could win without 
the necessity of fighting on two fronts 
at the same time. Their unexpectedly 
sudden victories in western Europe, 
bringing the entire continent from the 
Russian frontier to the English Chan- 
nel under their control, offered bright 
hopes of victory. But when they 
reached the English Channel, they 
had to choose between two alterna- 
tives: either to attempt to knock Eng- 
land out of the war by an across-the- 
channel invasion, or to turn against 
Russia and win a quick victory there 
and later turn to the English. 


Nazi Choice 


When the Nazis chose the second 
alternative, they had reason to hope 
that their strategy would succeed. 
Their military machine seemed in- 
vincible. Russia’s military strength 
was an unknown quantity. The Nazis 
were not alone in feeling that Russia 
could and would be knocked out dur- 
ing the bold and mighty blitzkrieg of 
1941. The civilized world will forever 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Russian 
armies for their valiant struggle dur- 
ing that summer. They retreated all 
along the 2,000-mile front, trading 
space for time, using delaying tactics 
but never allowing their armies to be 
destroyed.’ The climax of the 1941 
campaign came at the very gates of 
Moscow where the Red Army made a 
successful stand and prevented the 
fall of the capital. 

If the Battle of Moscow resulted in 
preventing a Nazi victory in 1941, the 
Battle of Stalingrad of the following 
summer was even more decisive, for 
it was the turning point in the war 
and made possible the Allied victory 
which is sure to come. The mighty 
Nazi offensive of 1942 was designed to 
cut the center of the country from its 
supplies of grain and oil, to straddle 
the Volga, and then to take the capital 
by an outflanking movement. 

The Germans made a third attempt 
to force a decision on the eastern front 
last summer, but after less than two 
weeks it was apparent. that their last 


chance had gone forever. The sum- 
mer offensive of 1943 was promptly 
turned against the Nazis by a mighty 
Russian offensive which went on re- 
lentlessly month after month. One by 
one, the great German strongholds all 
along the eastern front were crum- 
bled. From the Black Sea to the 
Baltic, the offensive rolled on. 

The last year has seen some of the 
great and decisive victories. At the 
farthest point, the enemy was driven 
back more than 1,200 miles. Russian 
armies crossed the old Rumanian, Pol- 
ish, and Estonian frontiers. More 
than half a million square miles of 
Soviet territory were liberated. The 
siege of Leningrad was broken, and 
such vital Russian cities as Kiev, 
Rostov, Odessa, Kharkov, and Sevasto- 
pol were retaken. In the westward 
surge, the Soviet armies were obliged 
to hurdle great river barriers—the 
Don, Dnieper, Bug, Dniester, Prut, 
Seret, and others. 

More.important than the reconquest 
of their territory is the fatal damage 
the Russians have inflicted upon the 
German army and war machine. In 
liberating the Ukraine and other vital 
sections of the Soviet Union, they have 
deprived the Germans of materials 
and foodstuffs upon which they are 
dependent to carry on the war. In 
direct destruction of men and equip- 
ment, blows have been dealt from 
which the Nazis will never recover. 
The Soviets themselves claim that at 
the end of three years of war, nearly 
8,000,000 soldiers and officers of the 
enemy had been killed or captured; 
that 90,000 cannon, 70,000 tanks, and 
60,000 planes had been destroyed. 

Whether these claims are exag- 
gerated or not, the fact remains that 
the Soviets have dealt crushing blows 
at the enemy, blows which are mak- 
ing the task much easier in France 
and Italy and which will result in an 
earlier ending of the war than would 
have been possible. And these vic- 
tories have been won at a terrific price, 
for the Russians have lost millions of 
their best men and have endured un- 
told sufferings: throughout the terri- 
tory which was occupied by the enemy. 

Germany’s growing weakness has 
been as dramatic in the latest offensive 
as Russia’s growing might has been. 
Now in its third week, the present 
drive is moving more swiftly and with 


greater force than any of the previous 
Russian offensives. Four days after 
the launching of the offensive in 
White Russia, on the central front 
where the Nazis still held their deep- 
est penetrations, the Red armies suc- 
ceeded in moving forward along a 300- 
mile front, completely destroying the 
German defense system in that sector. 

Thus, this mighty offensive is 
sweeping the Nazis back toward the 
old Polish frontier as they have been 
pushed farther to the south. Vitebsk, 
the northern anchor, has fallen, as has 
Zhlobin, the southern anchor, and the 
central fortress cities of Orsha and 
Mogilev. The Russians are said to 
have thrown an estimated 1,000,000 
men into the offensive. 

The Russians are now pushing the 
Germans back over territory which 
was the scene of a hasty Russian re- 
treat three years ago. It was in the 
early weeks of the German offensive 
that the Nazis overran White Russia. 
Their famed Panzer divisions entered 
Vitebsk on July 11 of that year. 


Mighty Offensive 
As we go to press, the Russians are 
reaching the approaches of Minsk, 


capital of White Russia. With the 
smashing of the defense system in this 
sector, the Russians will face terri- 
tory which possesses few natural de- 
fenses and which is, for the most part, 
open country. The Soviets have now 
overpowered the main defenses for 
Poland and East Prussia. The corri- 
dor through which they are now ad- 
vancing is one of the major routes of 
invasion between Russia and Ger- 
many, through Poland. 

Although the present offensive on 
the central front has drawn attention 
from the Finnish campaign, which 
was launched two weeks earlier, that 
northern drive continues unabated. 
Pushing beyond Viipuri, second city 
in Finland, the Russians are deter- 
mined to knock Finland ‘out of the 
war, if possible. Although it had been 
expected that Finland would sue for 
peace, following the capture of Viipuri, 
that hope has failed to materialize. 
It now appears that the Finns will 
fight to the bitter end because they 
have no other choice. The Germans 
started reinforcing their garrisons in 
Finland the latter part of June and 
German Foreign Minister Von Ribben- 


trop made a hurried trip to Helsinki, 
the capital, to negotiate an agreement 
with the government which would 
keep the Finns in the war. Thus, Fin- 
land’s position has become similar to 
that of Hungary and Bulgaria and 
Rumania, other Axis satellites which 
have been forcefully kept in line by 
German occupation. 

Whatever setbacks there have been 
on the diplomatic front, there is little 
reason to doubt Russia’s ability to win 
a decisive victory and knock Finland 
out of the war. For the defeat of 
Finland is vitally important to Rus 
sia’s future strategy against Germany. 
With Finland undefeated, Russia’s 
northern flank is not secure and she 
is at a disadvantage in driving against 
the Baltic states. Russia is thus an 
ious to bring about an early decision 
in Finland so that she can strike at 
the Germans in the Baltic Sea. Much 
of the traffic between Germany and 
Finland, as well as between Germany 
and Sweden, is across the Baltic. If 
Finland is knocked out of the wat, 
naval units of the Soviet Union can 
enter the Baltic to challenge the Ger- 
mans and to support land operations 
which might be undertaken against 
the Baltic states. 

Most military observers are of the 
opinion that Russian plans for the 
summer offensive include more thal 
the execution of plans already started 
Offensives other than the ones in Fit- 
land and White Russia are expected 
in the weeks ahead. A continuation | 
of the drive into Rumania, threatening 
the Balkans and the approaches # 
Germany from the south, is one 
possibility. Another drive may be 
launched in the region of Lwow. If 
moves such as these are contemplated, 
the present offensive on the central 
front takes on a new importance, for 
by destroying the Nazis’ central de 
fense position, the Russians will de 
stroy the connecting link between the 
northern and southern sectors of the 
eastern front. 

As a matter of fact, it seems likely 
that the whole eastern front, from the 
Gulf of Finland to the Black Sea, 
burst into flame before many 
have passed. The Russians are dete 
mined to achieve victory as soon 
possible and ‘they know that victory 
will come only when they have de- 
stroyed the German armies. , 
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Tern Years in Japan 





Ambassador Grew’s Warning 


O two nations are separated by 
greater gulfs of ignorance and 
lack of understanding than are the 
United States and Japan. After more 
than two and a half years of war 
against the Japanese, the American 
people know something of the enemy’s 
military strength. It is fully recog- 
nized that Japan is not the easy mark 
which, in former years, she was popu- 
larly supposed to be. 

Much has been written, too, about 
Japanese devotion to the Emperor, 
about the ability of the people to with- 
stand economic hardship, about Ja- 
pan’s long-held dreams of empire, and 
about the stranglehold which the Army 
and Navy exercise over the nation. 

Despite this general knowledge, the 
American people have yet to learn all 
that must be known about the Japanese 
if we are to deal with them effectively 
after they are defeated. 

A new and valuable record of their 
ways is presented in Joseph C. Grew’s 
Ten Years in Japan (New York: 
Simon and Schuster. $3.75). On the 


face of it, this is the story of how and. 


why the United States went to war 
with Japan, told by America’s ambas- 
sador to Tokyo for 10 years. It is 
- presented in diary form, taken from 
the diary which Mr. Grew has kept 
during his 39 years in the diplomatic 
service. The only deletions which he 
made are those dictated by national 
security and by the necessity to pro- 
tect individuals who would be harmed 
if named. 

In this informal fashion, he follows 
through the long deterioration of rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Japan. And in so doing he reveals 
many characteristics of the Japanese 
people and their reactions to events. 

At the outset of his mission to 
Tokyo, Mr. Grew felt himself con- 
fronted by an almost hopeless task. 
A fundamental conflict between the 
interests of the United States and 
Japan was obvious, and it seemed that 
nothing could possibly be done to im- 
prove the situation. The only uncer- 
tainty was how long—how many years 
—it would be until the two nations 
became open enemies. 


But to take this view, Mr. Grew 
felt, would be defeatist, and he labored 
until the end for better relations. Nor 
did he seek better relations through 
any appeasements of Japan. Some- 
times subtly, sometimes bluntly, he 
proclaimed the principle that the 
United States is opposed to aggression, 
and he challenged all suppositions to 
the contrary. 


Appeasement? 

It may be charged, in connection 
with appeasement, that Mr. Grew was 
one of those responsible for the policy 
of supplying Japan with scrap iron, 
petroleum, machine tools, and other 
wartime necessities when many people 
thought such materials should be with- 
held. Mr. Grew anticipates this criti- 
cism indirectly when he tells of his 
advice to the State Department on the 
subject of economic sanctions. Such 
measures, he then felt, would not in 
the least deter Japan, but would more 
likely infuriate her into making hasty 
and harsh reprisals. He therefore be- 
lieved it was too early to precipitate 
such a crisis. 

On the other hand, he counseled the 
State Department that the Japanese 
respect strength and scorn weakness, 
becoming much more aggressive when 
the latter is displayed. 

Underlying the entire record is the 
role played by the Japanese press. 
The manner in which it swayed the 
Japanese people to suit the desires of 
the Army and the government sug- 
gests the hope that real freedom of 
the press in Japan after the war may 
do much to restore Asiatic peace. 

Solely because of what they read in 
their papers, for example, the Japa- 
nese thoroughly hated Henry L. Stim- 
son when he was President Hoover’s 
secretary of state. Stimson has 
taken a lead in denouncing world 
aggression, and to the Japanese people 
he was described as a Number 1 
enemy, the big reason why all was not 
well between the United States and 
Japan. The Japanese therefore 
cheered the election of Roosevelt in 
1932 chiefly because it meant Stimson 
would leave the cabinet. 





Questions from the News 





1. Give the main points of the conflict- 
ing interpretations of Thomas E. Dewey 
made by the New York Herald Tribune 
and PM. 

2. What is likely to be the Republicans’ 
principal emphasis in seeking the voters’ 
support? 

8. How are the two parties likely to 
stand on foreign policy? 

4. To what extent would the Repub- 
lican party scrap the New Deal program? 

5. What is likely to be the objective of 
the present Russian offensive? 

6. What are the objectives of the cam- 
paign in Finland? 

7. In the eyes of history, what is likely 
to be regarded as Hitler’s greatest strate- 
gic blunder? 

8. What was the decisive battle of the 
eastern front in 1941? 1942? 

9. Tell something of Russia’s accom- 
plishments in three years of war. 

10. Why did Ambassador Grew feel 
that war een the United States and 
Japan was inevitable in spite of his ef- 
forts to prevent it? 

11. What military significance attaches 
to (a) Mogaung? (b) Hengyang? 

12. What justification is given for our 
recognition of the government of Bolivia? 

13. What is the substance of the report 
recently conveyed to the American people 


by Admiral King and Generals Marshall 
and Arnold? 

14. Name the two Yugoslav leaders 
whose conferences have created fresh 
hopes for unity among Yugoslav factions. 


15. What steps are being taken to make 


the resistance of the French Underground 


more effective? 


16. What sentiments, favorable to the 
Allies, are reported to be cropping out in 
Hannover? 
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FOR TEN YEARS, Joseph C. Grew served as ambassador to Japan. Here he is 
conversing with former Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka. 


The press likewise presented any 

scraps of evidence that there might be 
opposition to the American govern- 
ment’s policies. Sumner Welles, then 
high in the State Department and com- 
pletely in accord with the anti-aggres- 
sion stand, made a speech which con- 
tained a sentence or two that might be 
twisted to the advantage of Japan. 
Taking the sentences from the context 
the Japanese used them accordingly. 
' Likewise it was difficult, and fre- 
quently impossible, for Mr. Grew to 
spread the views of himself and the 
American government. He could never 
count on doing it simply by conveying 
messages to Japanese officials. On the 
contrary, the papers might never men- 
tion the developments, and at worst 
the stories would be so twisted and 
garbled that harm was done. 

Toward the end of his mission, Mr. 
Grew even went so far as to circulate 
several thousand copies of a speech by 
President Roosevelt on foreign affairs. 
The copies were placed where they 
would have a radiating influence, for 
not only were farmers and workers 
sadly uninformed about American 
views, but so were many key officials. 

The well-known Japanese capacity 
for self-delusion is, of course, evi- 
denced in many of the diary entries. 
They ardently desired peace, but just 
as ardently they worked for the 
“Greater East Asia” which they 
coveted. They saw no inconsistency 
in the two aims, and peace to them 
meant that other nations should not 
stand in the way of their imperial 
ambitions. 

In this and other views, the Japanese 
present a mentality which, no matter 
how often it is described, is almost in- 
comprehensible to the Western world. 
According to Mr. Grew, the great ma- 
jority of the Japanese, including the 
intelligent, do not know they are in 
the wrong on such stands as these. 

Thus. do treaties with Japan fail to 
bind. Not that the Japanese neces- 
sarily has his tongue in his cheek when 
he signs the obligation, says Mr. Grew. 
“Tt merely means that when that obli- 
gation runs counter to his own inter- 
ests, as he conceives them, he will 
interpret the obligation to suit himself 
and, according to his own lights -and 
mentality, he will very likely be per- 
fectly honest in so doing.” And there- 


in lies another of the difficulties 
dealing with Japan after the war. 
Just as they are contradictory 
their thinking, the Japanese off 
paradox in their actions. On the: 
hand, Mr. Grew found them 


» pleasant hosts, and he describes m 


of his delightful experiences in 
nese homes. Likewise he was # 
quently touched with their gene 
such as when nine small Japanese } 
sent him 96 sen (about 20 cent 
aid the sufferers in the Cal 
earthquake in 1933. 

On the other hand, the Japi 
displayed a different side in 
treatment of interned American 4 
mats and American civilians after 
outbreak of war. Their attitude 
ranged from outright brutality 
ward civilians to general disre 
for diplomatic courtesies toward] 
embassy corps. 


Uncoordinated Government © 


In dealing with Ambassador Gi 
and his staff, the Japanese ¢ 
vealed another of their characte 
—the amazing lack of coordination 
tween branches of their governmi 
Protests made to the Japanese for 
office, in this instance, were accep 
and appropriate orders forward 
the Japanese police, but with littl 
no effect on the police guarding” 
embassy. 

Time and again, there was ev 
that the Japanese foreign office an@ 
Army were acting independently. ” 
general, they possessed the same 
of mind, but their isolated 
lacked in consistency. 

The diary also touches on vari 
experiences with the Japanese 
perial family, and on the whole le@ 
a good impression of it. This is@ 
sistent with Mr. Grew’s view } 
neither by propaganda nor by mi 
action should the United States ai 
the Emperor, thus saving him 4 
force to be used in dealing with? 
Japanese people after the war. * 

A reading of the book thus [¢ 
one with a feeling that the offic 
the Emperor and the power of: 
press may become the most use! 
struments in restoring Japan 
peaceful and trustworthy cond 











